GEOLOGY
have undergone violent change at a late geological
period (the Tertiary) during which new rock-masses have
been formed, new sorts of rock have been thrown up out
of the interior of the earth, and great cracks and chasms
have appeared. This means that rocks of all periods are
laid bare to the scientist in a unique way, and the vertical
cliffs of the fjords appear like a cross-section in a geo-
logical text-book, with their horizontal or folded strata
in all colours of the rainbow. In the slanting sides of
valleys the same strata appear in such a way as to be
easily accessible to the scientist, and here the palaeon-
tologist can work at his ease.
It is therefore not to be wondered at, if geological re-
search in the Arctic has brought rich rewards in all its
branches. Indeed, problems have been solved here, and
discoveries made, which have greatly increased our gen-
eral scientific knowledge, and have been helpful in the
investigation of other regions. This last fact alone leads
men in all parts of the world to count on the continuance
of research in the Arctic.
Our first rough knowledge of Arctic geological con-
ditions ran parallel with the first exploration. It is true
that professional geologists did not then take part, but
we did get to know something of the composition of the
rocks. The explorers could tell of 'folded beds', of red
sandstone, or dark basalt sills; they brought specimens
home, or we received the first fossils, whose appearance
had attracted the eye of the traveller, though often we
were given no exact particulars of where they were
found. As early as 1576 Frobisher came upon some
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